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ABSTRACT 


This thesis presents and tests an operant psychological 
approach to social exchange theory which examines how actors 
distribute their time and behavior when confronted with 
alternative exchange partners. In presenting this approach, 
the matching law is advanced as an alternative to the single 
operant principles currently favoured by behaviorally 
oriented social exchange theorists. 

Two aspects of the matching law are examined. The first 
is concerned with whether the matching law can predict how 
actors distribute their time and behavior between 
alternative exchange partners. The second is concerned with 
whether the intercept of the matching equation can capture 
the effects of discriminative stimuli, such as signs of 
inequity, on the behavior of actors. The emphasis here is 
not on the effects of inequity on behavior per se but rather 
on the general issue of the stimulus control of behavior. 

The results of this research indicate that the matching 
law does predict how actors distribute their time and 
behavior in response to alternative exchange partners. The 
research also indicates that the intercept of the matching 
equation can measure the effects of discriminative stimuli 


such as inequity on the behavior of actors. 
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I. Social Exchange Theory and Choice 


A. Introduction 

All the major social exchange theorists (Thibaut and 
Kelley, 1959; Blau, 1964; Emerson, 1972a; Coleman, 1972; 
Homans, 1974) view social exchange as entailing choice. 
Actors are seen as choosing between alternative courses of 
action or alternative exchange partners. Blau (1964: 31-2), 
for example, states that, "the mutual attraction of two 
persons and the exchanges between them ... are effected by 
the alternative opportunities for each." Homans’ (1974: 43) 
"rationality proposition" is based on the assumption that 
choice characterizes social exchange. The rationality 
proposition explicitly assumes that actors in exchange must 
select from several alternative courses of action. 
Similarly, Coleman (1972: 147-8) addresses social situations 
in which actors are required to choose among alternative 


valued "events." In his theory, Coleman attempts to predict 
how actors will distribute their resources to gain control 
over a number of valued goods. Like the previous exchange 
theorists, Emerson (1972: 50) includes in his theory a 
discussion of choice. He discusses situations in which one 
exchange relationship can function as an alternative to a 
second relationship. Finally Thibaut and Kelley (1959: 13) 
describe interaction in terms of interaction matrices. These 


matrices present the alternatives facing the actor and the 


possible consequences associated with each of the 
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alternatives. All these theorists assume choice is 
characteristic of social behavior. The operant psychologist 
Goldiamond (1975: 50) goes beyond exchange theorists by 
assuming that choice is characteristic of all behavior. He 
holds this to be true regardless of whether the behavior in 
question is the lever pressing behavior of a laboratory 
animal or human social interaction. Choice, from the 
perspective of Goldiamond and social exchange theorists, is 
characterized by alternative responses having differential 


consequences for the organism. 


B. The Problem 

Homans (1974), Emerson (1972a), and Thibaut and Kelley 
(1959) address the issue of choice in their theories of 
social exchange. They argue that an actor when confronted 
with alternative courses of action will weigh the benefits 
which are associated with each of the alternatives and 
respond exclusively to that alternative exchange partner who 
promises the highest level of rewards. Evidence from animal 
research suggests that this may not be the most appropriate 
description of choice. This research suggests that an 
organism, when confronted with alternatives, will distribute 
its time and responses across the alternatives to match the 
number of reinforcements received from these alternatives. 
The relationship between how an organism distributes its 
responses and the relative number of reinforcements it 


receives is labelled the matching law (Herrnstein, 1961). 
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The first problem addressed here examines whether an actor, 
when confronted with alternative exchange partners will 
distribute his behavior to match the reinforcements received 
or respond only to the more generous of the exchange 
partners. 

The second problem addressed in this thesis stems more 
directly from animal research into the matching law than 
from the social exchange literature. This research, however, 
has important and direct implications for the future conduct 
and conceptualization of social exchange research. 
Periodically, operant psychologists observed that an 
organism would respond to one alternative more than was 
warranted by the relative number of reinforcements it 
obtained. This proclivity was labelled bias (Baum, 1974). 
Bias is treated by operant psychologists as error stemming 
from a lack of experimental control (de Villiers, 1977) and 
it is hypothesized that such errors result from some unknown 
but systematic difference between the alternatives. To the 
extent that these differences between alternatives can be 
represented by socially important variables, the analysis of 
bias has important theoretical relevance to social exchange 
theory. Bias can capture the effects of variables (e.g. 
status, attitudinal similarity, equity, etc.), other than 
relative reinforcement which affect choice. In the present 
research, interpersonal equity is manipulated as one example 
of a socially important stimulus, and the experiment 


examines its biasing effect on the matching law. 
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C. The Social Situation and Simplifying Restrictions 

A single example is employed throughout this 
discussion. In this example, there is one central actor, 
actor A, who has two alternative exchange partners, actors B 
and C. Actor A exchanges valued reinforcers with actors B 
and C. Fig. 1 presents a schematic diagram of this 
hypothetical social situation. 

Fig. 1 The hypothetical social situation 


ACTOR IB esshatigas ttt ht ACCOMTA CEA SAAT eT 38 Actor C 


Fig. 1 approximates numerous naturally occuring social 
situations. For example, actor A may be a parent with actors 
B and C being two offspring. Similarly, actor A may be an 
employee with actor B being an employer and actor C being a 
picnics In both situations, to understand actor A’s 
behavior, consideration must be given to the effects of both 
of his exchange partners on him. 

To facilitate discussion, two simplifying restrictions 
have been imposed. The number of exchange partners with whom 
actor A can interact is limited to two. Although the example 
is restricted to one central actor with two alternatives, 
the explanation of this central actor’s behavior provided by 
the matching law is far more general. The matching law, as 
an explanation of choice, is applicable to situations in 
which an organism is confronted with more that two 


alternatives (Herrnstein, 1974: 159; Pliskoff and Brown, 
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TOG atl A lso}ractorsyBaand’¢ -ineFigz tamay in. fact be: the 
same person. For example, actor A may play two different 
roles in relation to a single actor B. He may be both an 
employee of actor B with his behavior as an employee being 
reinforced on one schedule and a friend to actor B with his 
behavior as a friend being reinforced on a different 
schedule. (This situation is analogous to the changeover key 
concurrent operant paradigm which will be introduced later.) 
Therefore, although in this discussion of the matching law 
and social exchange, the hypothetical situation is 
restricted to a three person chain, the matching law 
explanation of social exchange is not necessiarily limited 
to this one situation. The explanation of interaction 
presented here, is applicable to numerous other social 
situations. 

One further restriction has been imposed on the 
hypothetical situation presented above. As can be seen from 
PAQvId, Ssacters*s andsCydo* not interactanihus*restricetion, 
like the previous one, does not restrict the applicability 
of the matching law to social interaction. It is expected 
that the same abstract process would account for the 
behavior of actors B and C as accounts for the behavior of 
actor A. The only effect of having actors B and C interact 
would be to alter the specific values of the reinforcement 
schedules to which actor A is exposed. The abstract process 
which explains actor A’s behavior would remain unchanged. 


Again, this restriction has been imposed to facilitate the 
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discussion. It in no way alters the substance of the 


discussion. 


D. Choice in Current Theories of Social Exchange 
Homans explains choice in terms of his rationality 
proposition which states: 

In choosing between alternatives, a person will 

choose that one for which, as perceived by him at 

the time, the value, V, of the result, multiplied by 

the probability, p, of getting the result is the 

greater (1974: 43) 
According to the rationality proposition, Actor A's choice 
between alternative exchange partners is determined by the 
difference between the values of pb x Vb and pe x Vc. The 
terms pb and pc refer to the probability of obtaining 
rewards from actors B and C respectively and Vb and Vc refer 
to the value of the rewards to be obtained from the two 
alternative exchange partners. The rationality proposition 
predicts that if pb x Vb is greater than pc x Vc that actor 
A will interact exclusively with actor B to the exclusion of 
actorcG: 

Thibaut and Kelley (1959) provide an analogous 
explanation of choice. They employ the concept of comparison 
level for alternatives (or CLalt) to explain the effects of 
alternative exchange partners. Thibaut and Kelley (1959: 21) 
define their concept of CLalt as: 

the lowest level of outcomes a member wil] 


accept in light of available opportunities. It 
follows from this definition that as soon as 
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outcomes drop below CLalt the member will leave the 

relationship. 
The Key issue with respect to an actor’s CLalt is the 
relative returns to be obtained in the alternative 
relationships. If actor B provides actor A with a given 
level of outcomes and actor C provides him with a higher 
level of outcomes, actor A will leave the relationship with 
actor B and interact exclusively with actor C. 

The contention that comparison levels for alternatives 
determines choice is also contained within Emerson's (1972a; 
1972b) theory of social exchange and dependence. Emerson 
argues that an actor’s dependence on a given partner varies 
directly with the comparison level for that relationship and 
inversely with the comparison levels of alternative 
relationships. 

While the various authors just discussed disagree upon 
the exact process which accounts for choice, they agree upon 
the outcome of choice in social situations. They 
conceptualize the choice process as one in which an actor 
when confronted with alternative exchange partners wil] 
weigh the merits of the various alternatives and interact 
solely with the alternative which is seen as providing the 
highest level of returns to the actor. In doing so, the 
actor ceases to interact with the alternative exchange 


partners who provide lesser returns. 
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E. The Matching Law 

The conceptualization of choice advanced by operant 
psychology differs markedly from that advanced by current 
exchange theorists. Operant psychology explains choice in 
terms of the matching law. 

De Villiers (1977: 234) describes the two basic 
concurrent operant paradigms. 

In one of these ... the animal switches back and 

forth between two spatially separated keys or 

levers, each associated with a different 

reinforcement schedule. In the second, ... the 

animal switches between two schedules programmed on 

the same key by responding on a changeover (CO) key; 

each schedule is correlated with a different 

stimulus. The first method will be referred to as a 

two-kKey or two-lever concurrent, the second as a 

CO-kKey concurrent schedule. 
The matching law describes the relationship between the 
number of reinforcements the organism receives from the 
alternatives and the number of discrete responses it directs 
to the two alternatives. An early version of the matching 
law is presented in Eq. 1. 

ial abate (ira |) set sVovean f ds, eater marae iar! tcanters: <TC, mn ata ree tat 
In Eq. (1), Bb and Bc represent the number of responses 
directed toward the two alternatives and Rb and Rc represent 
the number of reinforcements obtained from these 


alternatives. Eq. (1) states that an organism responds so 


that the ratio of the two concurrent operants is equal to 
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the ratio of obtained reinforcements. ' 

As can be seen in Eq. (1) the prediction of choice 
based on the matching law differs markedly from the 
predictions made by Homans, Thibaut and Kelley and Emerson. 
These authors predict that if there is a disparity between 
the returns available in the alternative relationships that 
an actor will interact exclusively with the alternative 
which provides the greater returns. In contrast to this, the 
matching law predicts that the actor will distribute his 
reponses between his alternatives to match the number of 
reinforcements he receives from these alternatives. 

The matching law addresses an issue which is of central 
concern to social psychologists, sociometric choice. 
Sociometric choice pertains to the ranking of group members 
in terms of how attractive they are to their fellows. 
Individuals high in the hierarchy are responded to at a 
higher rate than members lower in the group’s hierarchy. The 
matching law accounts for the relative rate at which actors 
respond to their fellow group members. It predicts the rate 
at which an actor will respond to one exchange partner, 
relative to the rate at which he will respond to a second 
partner. 

The matching law’s concern with relative rates of 
response is in marked contrast to exchange theorists such as 


1 The relationship in Eq. (1) obtains even when 
reinforcements are virtually independent of responses as in 
an interval schedule. Therefore it cannot be argued that the 
relationship in Eq. (1) obtains because an organism's 
responses determine the number of reinforcements received as 
in a ratio schedule (Catania, 1966: 225). 
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Homans. Homans bases his exchange theory on the law of 
effect which predicts the absolute rate at which one actor 
will respond to a second actor. Absolute rates of response 
are not informative with respect to sociometric choice. The 
absolute rate at which an actor responds to another actor is 
not important. What is of concern is whether the actor 
responds more to one of his partners than to another. 
Relative rates determine the ranking of individuals within 
the group. Consequently, a matching law based theory of 
social exchange is more central to the concerns of social 
psychologists than exchange theories based on the law of 
effect and absolute rates of response. (See Appendix A for a 
discussion of absolute rates of response in concurrent 
operant settings. ) 

The two concurrent operant paradigms described 
previously by de Villiers have their analogues in day to Spy 
social interaction. The relationship between the two-kKey 
paradigm and social interaction is readily apparent. Actors 
are often confronted with two or more exchange partners and 
are required to distribute their responses among these 
alternatives. Responding to a particular partner is 
analogous to responding on a particular key. How the actor 
distributes his responses among the alternatives depends 
upon the relative number of reinforcements obtained from his 
alternative partners. 

The relationship between the CO-key paradigm and social 


interaction is less apparent. When an actor is confronted 
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with a single exchange partner, the question arises as to 
what constitutes choice in such a situation. Choice may 
pertain to the roles the actor plays in relation to this 
single exchange partner. For example, actor A may play two 
different roles in relation to a single partner, actor B. He 
may be an employee of actor B with his behavior as an 
employee being maintained by one schedule and at the same 
time he may be a friend to actor B with his behavior as a 
friend being maintained on a second schedule. Actor A is 
still confronted with a choice. He must distribute his 
behavior across the roles he plays. How he distributes his 
behavior is determined by the relative number of 
reinforcements he has obtained when playing each of these 
roles. The matching law in such situations describes not 
with whom the actor interacts but rather how much of his 


time and effort he puts into each of his roles. 


F. Matching as an Elementary and General Principle 

The issue of whether the matching law constitutes an 
elementary behavioral principle must be approached on two 
distinct levels. To the behavioral psychologist, the issue 
of whether the matching law is an elementary principle 
pertains to whether the behavior of concurrent operants can 
be understood in terms of other behavioral principles such 
as the law of effect, satiation, discrimination and 
generalization. This is the level at which Homans (1974: 


21-2) approached the issue of whether matching is an 
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elementary form of behavior. Homans notes some of the early 
literature on matching but does not include the matching law 
as a proposition in his theory of exchange on the grounds 
that the matching law can be derived from the law of effect. 
This is an erroneous assertion (Catania,1966: 214). To 
derive the matching law from the law of effect would first 
require the identification of the functional relationship 
between operants and reinforcements in a single operant 
setting. This, operant psychologists have not done. They 
have not identified the functional relationship which exists 
between the rate of response and schedules of reinforcement. 
Unless the functional relationship between operants and 
reinforcements in a single operant setting is identified, it 
cannot be argued that the matching law can be derived from 
the law of effect. Consequently, Homans is unjustified in 
disregarding the matching law on the grounds that he has 
demonstrated that it can be derived from the law of effect. 
The second level on which the elementary nature of the 
matching law must be addressed pertains to whether the 
matching law captures the "true" functional relationship 
which underlies the behavior of concurrent operants. It is 
obvious that the degree to which the matching law captures 
reality is, and must remain, an unknown. Past evidence, 
however, suggests that any other model postulated to 
describe the behavior of concurrent operants will find it 
difficult to supplant the matching law. The errors in 


predicting choice generated by the matching law are small. 
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In certain instances, less than 0.01% of the variance was 
unexplained (Miller, 1976; Pliskoff and Brown, 1976). While 
the predictive power of the matching law does not 
demonstrate that it captures the true relationship between 
concurrent operants and the concurrent schedules of 
reinforcement, it does indicate that the matching law is a 
useful tool for predicting choice, and a tool which warrants 
consideration by social psychologists concerned with the 
prediction of choice in social interaction. 

To be a useful addition to the social exchange 
literature, the matching law must be a general principle. 
bhatins, 7it mustbaccount for achoice iinadiverse (situations. 
The vast majority of research on the matching law has 
emp loyed concurrent interval schedules. If it were the case, 
as suggested by Herrnstein and Loveland (1975), that 
matching obtains when interval schedules are employed but 
not when ratio schedules are employed, the generality of the 
matching law would be threatened. Further, if it were the 
case that ratio schedules characterize social interaction 
(Molm, 1979: 159), then the utility of the matching law as a 
general principle of exchange would be completely 
discredited. 

Evidence suggests that the questions posed by the 
research of Herrnstein and Loveland, and Molm do not 
threaten the utility of the matching law as a general 
principle of exchange. If Molm were correct that 


naturalistic settings involve ratio schedule, and if 
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Herrnstein and Loveland were correct that ratio schedules 
produce responding on a single alternative, then the 
matching law should not describe behavior in free 
interaction settings. Individuals in naturalistic settings, 
from the combined arguments of Molm and Herrnstein and 
Loveland should respond only to one exchange partner rather 
than distributing their behavior in accordance with the 
matching law. The available evidence suggest that this is 
not the case. Gray and von Broembsen (1976) observed that 
the matching law described the behavior of actors in 
naturalistic settings. They employed the matching law to 
account for the behavior of actors in an uncontrolled, free 
interaction setting (Bales et al., 1951). Gray and von 
Broembsen'’s observation implies that free interaction does 
not involve ratio schedules as suggested by Molm, or that 
ratio schedules do not produce responding on a single 
alternative as suggested by Herrnstein and Loveland, or 
both. Regardless of which interpretation is correct, the 
research of Gray and von Broembsen is important in that it 
greatly broadens the generality, and therefore the utility, 
of the matching law as a principle of social exchange 
theory. 

Both Homans and Thibaut and Kelley in their discussions 
of choice assume that actors have Knowledge of the returns 
available in the alternative relationships. In Homans’ 
rationality proposition, actors Know both the value of 


rewards to be obtained from the alternative exchange 
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partners and the probability that these rewards will be 
forthcoming. Similarly, Thibaut and Kelley assume that 
actors Know what rewards are available in the alternative 
relationships. Further, Homans and Thibaut and Kelley 
predict that actors will respond exclusively to the 
alternative they Know to be the more profitable alternative. 
If Knowledge of the returns available from the 
alternatives produces responding on a single alternative, 
then the generality of the matching law as a principle of 
exchange would be greatly reduced. If Knowledge had this 
effect, the matching law would apply only to those few 
situations in which actors had no Knowledge of the rewards 
available to them in their alternative relationships. 
Research evidence suggests that Knowledge does not determine 
whether an actor will match or respond simply on the more 
lucrative alternative. In research by Burgess and Neilsen 
(1974) subjects had knowledge of the available rewards and 
responded exclusively on one alternative as predicted by 
Homans and Thibaut and Kelley. However in a gambling study 
by Hamblin et al. (1975) where subjects Knew the probability 
of reward associated with the various alternatives, the 
subjects distributed their behavior across alternatives in a 
manner consistent with the matching law. If information were 
the crucial factor which produced responding on a single 
alternative then Hamblin et al.’s subjects should have 
responded only on one of the available alternatives. This 


did not take place, suggesting that information concerning 
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alternatives is not sufficient to produce responding on a 
single alternative. The importance of this observation is 
that it suggests the availability of information does not 
restrict the applicability of the matching law as a 
principle of exchange. Matching can still obtain in 
situations in which subjects have Knowledge concerning the 
returns available in the alternative relationships. 

Before proceeding, one further comment must be made 
concerning the generality of the matching law. To this point 
the dependent variable in the matching equation has been the 
ratio of responses directed toward the alternative exchange 
partners. In addition to predicting the ratio of responses, 
the matching law can also predict the relative amount of 
time the actor spends interacting with his alternative 
partners. That is the ratio, Tb/Tc, can be substituted for 
Bb/Bc (Baum, 1972: 263). Further the matching law is 
generalizable to situations involving more than two 
alternative relationships. A modified version of the 
matching law describes the behavior of an organism when 
confronted with more than two alternatives (Herrnstein, 
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G. Deviations from Perfect Matching 

In the preceeding discussion, the matching law has been 
presented as a simple equality of ratios. This simple 
equality is descriptive of behavior in only a very limited 


number of situations. In the following discussion, those 
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factors which may affect this simplified model are 
presented. 

A current form of the matching law is presented below 
(Miller, °1976:.336). 

REIS ec esp antnin) Re laa cs peter TR Suet edi ck Eat kite die (2) 
Where the coefficient, kK, and the exponent, a, are equal to 
one, Eq. (2) is exactly the same as the version of the 
matching law presented earlier. Eq. (2), however, is not 
amenable to statistical estimation. To estimate the values 
of kK and a, Eq, (2) must be logarithmically transformed into 
the following (Graft et:al., 1977: 184). 

Pao OCiee= ahs, Keeroeam | ya ROY RC eae me en ss ite a (3) 
In Eq. (3), the degree to which the estimated values of a 
and In k differ from one and zero respectively, reflects 


certain properties of the exchange relationship. 


H. Undermatching 

Baum (1974: 232) refers to situations in which the 
regression coefficient a differs from one toward 
indifference as "“undermatching." Fig (2) presents a 
hypothetical example of undermatching. In Fig. 2, the 
horizontal axis represents the log of the ratio of obtained 
reinforcements, and the vertical axis represents the log of 
the ratio of responses. The solid diagonal line represents a 
hypothetical regression line where the matching of responses 
to reinforcments is perfect (a = 1). The broken line 


represents a situation of undermatching. In terms of the log 
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Fig. 2 Undermatching 


In (Bb/Bc) 


In (Rb/Rc) 


ratios presented in Eq. (3), a unit increase in the log 
reinforcement ratio produces less than a unit increase in 
the log ratio of responses. 

The factors which produce undermatching are obscure. 
Baum (1974: 232-3) suggests that undermatching may result 
from poor discrimination; that is, the concurrent schedules 
of reinforcement are presented in such a fashion that 


response differentiation does not occur. In animal research, 
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to facilitate response differentiation, a change over delay, 
COD; 1s 4nstituted. 
For example, if a 1-sec. COD is programmed for key 
pecking in the pigeon, a peck on a given key cannot 
be reinforced unless at least 1 sec. has passed 
since the pigeon moved from one key to the other 
(Catania, 1966: 216). 
Discrimination is enhanced by separating one of the 
concurrent operants and its associated reinforcement from 
the other with a brief pause during which time responses are 
not reinforced. 

Undermatching, as a property of human social 
interaction, may be of little interest to social 
psychologists. In experimental investigations of the 
matching law with human subjects, a one second COD was 
observed to be sufficient to produce good matching 
(Schroeder and Holland, 1969: 101). In naturally occuring 
social interaction, it is probably the case that there is at 
least a one second delay between the time an actor switches 
from one exchange partner to an alternative and the time 


that the alternative presents a reinforcer. 


Leb as 

The intercept, In k, in Eq. (3), is probably of greater 
interest when the matching law is applied to explain social 
interaction. Situations in which the intercept is not equal 
to zero are called biased (Baum, 1974: 233). Fig 3 
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In (Bb/Bc) 


Z “An. CRb/Re) 


line represents a hypothetical regression line where the log 
ratio of responses exactly matches the log ratio of obtained 
reinforcements. The broken line indicates the presence of 
bias. 

The presence of bias in animal research is considered 
to be indicative of a systemmatic error on the part of the 
experimenter stemming from a lack of experimental control. 


For research examining human interaction, however, 
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deviations of the intercept, In k, from zero may prove to be 
a useful dependent variable. 

With respect to variation in In k, Baum (1974: 233) 
states: 

When kK equals one (and log k equals zero) there is 

no bias. If K is less than or greater that one, 

preference is biased by some unknown, but invariant, 

asymmetry between the alternatives. 

Bias means unaccounted for preference. 
If in Fig. 3, Bb and Bc represent actor A’s responses to 
actors B and C respectively and if Rb and Rc represent the 
reinforcements actor A receives from actors B and C, then 
the inference can be drawn that there is some factor which 
is causing actor A to prefer his relationship with actor C 
over his relationship with actor B. This is not meant to 
imply, however, that actor A directs more responses to actor 
C than to actor B. Rather, what is implied is that actor A 
is responding more to actor C than would be predicted solely 
on the basis of the number of reinforcements received. Had 
the broken line in Fig. 3 fallen above the perfect matching 
line (In k > 0), the inference would be drawn that the value 
of In (Bb/Bc) is greater than what would be predicted if the 
ratio of obtained reinforcements were the only variable 
operative. 

In casual modelling terms, bias results from the 

incomplete specification of the appropriate causal model. If 
it were possible to specify the biasing variable, then it 


should be possible to systematically vary the value for the 
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intercept by introducing and removing the biasing variable 
from the experimental setting. This potential for 
manipulating the location of the intercept, renders possibie 
the integration of a matching law based theory of social 


exchange with other theories of social interaction. 


J. Bias, Equity Theory and Response Asymmetry 

In this thesis, inequity is manipulated as one example 
of a biasing variable of interest to social psychologists. 
To understand why inequity should bias the matching 
equation, consideration must be given to what Baum (1974: 
234) refers to as response asymmetry, and to the properties 
of an inequitable relationship. One form of response 
asymmetry pertains to the stimulus control of behavior. For 
example, if the responses of an organism are punished when a 
red light is on, the presence of a red light in the future 
will lower the probability of response. If the organism is 
then placed in a concurrent operant setting in which one 
alternative is paired with a red light, and the other not, 
the organism will respond less on the alternative paired 
with the red light than would be predicted simply on the 
basis of the food reinforcements received. The 
discriminative stimulus, the red light, exerts control over 
the behavior of the organism. 

The effects of inequity are analogous to the effects of 
the red light. Equity theory states that actors who 


undercompensate others will be punished (Walster et al., 
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1972: 2). Additional evidence suggest that actors who allow 
themselves to be undercompensated will also be punished 
(Thibaut, 1950; Lerner and Simons, 1966). In such 
situations, inequity, like the red light, becomes a 
discriminative stimulus. If an actor with this history is 
then placed in a concurrent exchange setting, it would be 
predicted that based on the discriminative function of 
inequity the subject would respond less to an inequitable 
partner than would be expected on the basis of the 
reinforcements received. This implies that the intercept of 
the matching equation would deviate from the theoretical 
value of zero toward the equitable partner. 

Viewed from the perspective of the matching law, 
inequity is simply one source of bias in exchange 
relationships. Stimulus control variables and value 
variables (e.g. variable versus fixed schedules of 
reinforcement, Emerson, 1972a: 53) become integrated into a 
matching law based exchange theory through their biasing 
effect on the intercept of the matching equation. The 
objective of this research, therefore, is to test the 
hypothesis that the intercept of the matching equation, 

In kK, captures the biasing effect of an important social 


stimulus, interpersonal inequity. 
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K. Past Research on the Matching Law and Social Exchange 

The matching law has received very little attention 
from social psychologists concerned with the problem of 
social exchange. These investigations, while supporting the 
utility of the matching law to account for social 
interaction, involved either the examination of data which 
were not truly amenable to testing the predictions of the 
matching law or entailed research designs which precluded 
the investigation of the matching law's full implications. 

Gray and von Broembsen (1976) and Hamblin (1977, 1979) 
re-analysed existing data rather than generating new data to 
examine the applicability of the matching law to social 
interaction. These data, while adequately described by the 
matching law, were not amenable to determining the direction 
of causation. For example, Gray and von Broembsen observed 
that the matching law adequately accounted for the 
distribution of responses in a free interaction setting 
(Bales et al., 1951). In such free interaction settings 
there can be three different interpretations for the 
observed correlation between the relative number of 
reinforcements received and the distribution of responses. 
It may be the case, as stipulated by the matching law, that 
the reinforcement ratio determined the response ratio. 
However, it may also be the case that the response ratio 
determines the reinforcement ratio. Finally it may be the 
case that there is reciprocal causation between the response 


and reinforcement ratios. The direction of causation cannot 
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be determined in uncontrolled free interaction settings. 

To test the direction of causation, the approach of 
operant psychologists must be adopted. The reinforcements an 
actor receives must be presented on an interval schedule so 
that the number of reinforcements received is independent of 
the subject's rate of response. Such schedules permit the 
unambiguous interpretation of the relationship between the 
reinforcement and response ratios. 

Conger and Killeen (1974) collected data expressly to 
test the applicability of the matching law to social 
exchange. In their research, one subject and three 
confederates, E1, E2, and E3 were brought into the 
laboratory for a thirty minute experimental session. During 
the first fifteen minutes of the session, E1 and E2 
reinforced the subject on a random time schedule with E1 
giving seven reinforcers to the subject for every three 
given by E2. During the last fateen minutes, E1 and E2 
reversed roles so that E1 gave three reinforcers for every 
seven given by E2. The role of E3 was to prompt the subject 
if the subject’s behavior stalled. The responses made by 
subjects to E1 and E2 and the reinforcements subjects 
received from E1 and E2 for the last five minutes of each 
fifteen minute half session were then employed to estimate a 
single equation. (For one subject three data points were 
collected while for another subject only a single data point 
was collected.) The correlation between the distribution of 


responses and reinforcements was 0.90. 
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An analogous estimation procedure was adopted by 
Hamblin et al. (1975). The authors conducted a gambling 
experiment in which subjects were confronted with 
alternative cages, with each cage containing a different 
ratio of light and dark balls. Subjects were allowed to 
examine the cages to estimate the approximate ratio of light 
and dark balls contained in each cage. They were able to 
estimate the actual ratios relatively precisely. Subjects 
averaged only two per cent error in estimating the ratio of 
light and dark balls in each cage. Subjects were then 
required to bet on which of two alternative cages would 
produce a randomly selected ball of a particular hue. The 
relative amount of money bet on alternative cages was then 
regressed on the relative amount of money to be won from the 
alternative cages and the objective relative probability of 
winning on the alternative cages. This multivariate version 
of the matching equation was estimated across individuals. 
That is, the data from all the subjects were employed to 
estimate a single equation. The value of R? for different 
populations of subjects ranged from 0.88 to 0.96. 

There is a critical problem associated with Conger and 
Killeen’s and Hamblin et al.,’s estimation procedure. Hayes 
(1953: 269) observes with respect to functions which are 
estimated across individuals that this type of curve 

indicates the average performance of a group of 

S's... These curves are quite irrelevant to basic 
problems of learning theory since their forms are 


determined not only by the forms of their component 
individual curves, but also by the distribution of 
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the individual curves. 


It is the form of the matching equation as determined by the 
value of a and the location of the curve as determined by 

In kK which are of vital importance. Unless the function for 
each individual is estimated separately, it is not possible 
to interpret the values of a and In kK unambiguously. The 
estimation procedures of Conger and Killeen and Hamblin et 
al. preclude the examination of the full implications of the 
matching law. To interpret the variation in a and Ink, 
experimental data must be collected in a manner which 
permits the estimation of individual level functions. Data 
on each individual must be collected across a sufficient 
number of values of the nominal reinforcement schedules so 
that individual level functions can be estimated. Data must 
be collected within a single subject across time. 

An additional benefit is to be gained by initially 
collecting data from each individual across time. By 
estimating the individual level functions, it can be 
determined whether in fact estimating the aggregate function 
distorts the form of the resulting function. If no such 
distortions are introduced, it would be possible in 
subsequent investigations to employ the aggregate rather 
than the individual level functions. This would greatly 
simplify future data collection. 

This thesis will attempt to rectify the methodological 
shortcomings of past research and to explore more fully the 


implications of the matching law for social exchange. In 
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doing so, it is hoped that the matching law will be adopted 


as a basic premise of a general theory of social exchange. 


L. Hypotheses 
Two aspects of the matching law have been emphasized. 

It has been argued that how an actor distributes his time 

and responses between alternative partners is determined by 

the ratio of reinforcements he receives from these partners. 

The first hypothesis is therefore: 

Hypothesis | The log of an actor’s response ratio is a 
linear and positive function of the log of 
his ratio of obtained reinforcements. This 
relationship assumes the following form. 
tn (Bb/Be) = In kK #4a7 in (Rb/Rc} 

Ine GLb key) =eneke+ a inet Re / Re) 

where Bb and Bc are the number of responses actor A directs 
toward his two alternative exchange 
partners, B and C, 

Tb and Tc are the amount of time actor A spends 
interacting with his two alternative 


exchange partners, B and C, 


Rb and Rc are the number of reinforcements actor A 
receives from actors B and C, and 


a and In kK are empirically derived constants. 


The two equations presented above are alternative 
versions of the same hypothesis. They simply employ 
different operations for the same dependent variable, social 
interaction. 

The testing of Hypothesis I also constitutes an 


indirect test of the position of current exchange theorists. 
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Current exchange theorists predict that after having 
experienced unequal returns from two alternatives, an actor 
will respond exclusively to the alternative who provided the 
higher level of outcome. If this is the case, then the 
number of responses the actor directs to the partner who 
provides the lower level of outcomes should be zero, and as 
a consequence the number of reinforcements received from 
this partner should be zero. If support is found for the 
matching law conceptualization of interaction, Hypothesis I, 
then by implication the data do not conform to the 
prediction of choice advanced by Homans, Thibaut and Kelley, 
and Emerson. If support is found for Hypothesis I, this 
means that subjects responded to both alternative partners 
and received reinforcements from both alternatives even when 
the level of outcomes from the alternatives were unequal. 
This conclusion is contrary to the prediction made by 
Homans, Thibaut and Kelley, and Emerson. 

The second aspect of the matching law which is examined 
in this thesis pertains to the sensitivity of the intercept 
of the matching equation to socially important variables. 
The second hypothesis concerns the relationship between 
signs of interpersonal inequity and bias. 

Hypothesis I1 If actor A is inequitably treated 
(undercompensated) by actor B and equitably 
treated by actor C, then the intercept of 
the matching equation will be less than zero 
(tnak <0) 

An alternative and somewhat less stringent version of 


Hypothesis II can also be advanced. It may be the case that 
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there are present in the experimental setting or brought 
into the setting by subjects, sources of uncontrolled and 
systematic bias. That is, in the absence of inequity there 
may be some factor which causes subjects to prefer one 
alternative over the other. This uncontrolled source of bias 
would be indicated by the intercept of the matching equation 
deviating from zero when both relationships were equitable. 
If this situation obtains, then the appropriate test for the 
effects of inequity would be to see if the intercept of the 
matching equation in the presence of inequity is less than 


the intercept in the absence of inequity. 
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II. Methodology 


A. General Methodology 

Two principles guided data collection in this research. 
The first of these was the concept of abstractness 
(Zelditch, 1968) in the sense intended by Burgess and 
Neilsen (1974: 430) when they stated that, "the setting 
should be as abstract as the theory being tested." 

In naturalistic settings, numerous stimuli are present. 
Most of these are irrelevant to the theory being tested but 
unfortunately, many of these stimuli may not be irrelevant 
with respect to the behavior of subjects. To eliminate the 
problem of these uncontrolled stimuli competing with the 
experimental manipulation, the social situation is stripped 
down to its abstract essentials. By doing this, the 
experimental control which is a prerequisite for good 
prediction is achieved (Henschel, 1971). 

The second principle guiding this research was 
replication. While sociologists typically use statistical 
tests to evaluate hypotheses, this research relied more upon 
intersubject and intrasubject replication (Sidman, 1960). 
Intersubject replication means that the phenomenon under 
investigation can be observed reliably across subjects. If 
only one subject is employed, any change in the behavior of 
that subject can be explained in terms of some idiosyncratic 
characteristic of that subject. Such a threat to the 


internal validity of the research is avoided when the change 
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in behavior is observed to occur across subjects. 
Intrasubject replication means that whenever a single 
subject is exposed to a particular stimulus, that the 
subject will respond in a similar fashion each time. By 
demonstrating intrasubject replication, threats to internal 
validity from such factors as history and maturation are 
eliminated (Campbell and Stanley, 1963). The design of this 
research permits findings to be replicated both within and 


across subjects. 


B. Subjects 

Six male and six female undergraduate students from the 
University of Alberta were employed as subjects. They were 
selected on the basis of their expressed need for money to 
ensure that the points given during the research would 
function as positive reinforcers. According to the 
employment contract signed by these subjects, their 
remuneration was prorated on the points they received and 
gave away during the research. The contract also stipulated 
that a bonus of $40.00 would be paid to the subjects, 
conditional on their completing all twelve hours of 
research. Seven pre-test subjects were also employed for two 
hours each. These subjects were employed to evaluate whether 
the schedules presented to subjects would adequately 
simulate the behavior of real human exchange partners. These 
pre-test subjects were also employed to determine whether 


the schedules produced sufficient variability in responding 
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and to set the value of the inequity manipulation. 2 


C. Experimental Design 

The experimental design was a counter balanced ABA 
design (Glass et al., 1975). Each subject participated for 
twelve, one hour sessions. The twelve hours were divided 
into three, four hour phases. The phases of the experiment 
corresponded to whether Partner A acted equitably or 
inequitably. For three randomly selected females and three 
randomly selected males (Group 1), Partner A acted equitably 
during the first and third phases of the experiment and 
inequitably during the second phase. For the remaining three 
females and three males (Group 2), Partner A acted 
inequitably during the first and third phases and equitably 
during the second phase. 

Within each of the three phases of the experiment, 
subjects were exposed for thirty minutes to each of the 
eight values of the concurrent reinforcement schedules. The 
order in which the schedules were presented was randomized 
within and across phases of the experiment and across 
subjects. 

The experimental design permitted the collection of 
eight data points for each subject, within each phase of the 


2During pre-testing, it was observed that when gross 
inequities were created, two points given away for each 
point received, that responding on the inequitable 
alternative was suppressed entirely. This is consistent with 
Bradshaw et al. (1979) who observed that large response 
costs suppressed responding. This implies that the matching 
law may describe exchange only within a certain range of 
inequity values. 
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experiment. Each data point corresponded to one-half hour of 
exposure to each value of the concurrent reinforcement 
schedules. In this way, functions could be estimated for 
each subject, for each phase of the experiment and 
consequently intrasubject and intersubject replication could 


be evaluated. 


D. Setting and Apparatus 

For each of the twelve, one hour sessions, two subjects 
and one confederate, all of the same sex, were brought into 
the laboratory. The confederate gave the subjects the 
impression that they were interacting with two alternative 
exchange partners when in fact they were being run 
simultaneously and interacting with operant programming 
equipment (Coburn Instruments). 

At the beginning of the first experimental session, 
subjects read standardized instructions (Appendix B) which 
informed them they were the centre person in a three person 
chain and that they could exchange points with the subjects 
at the ends of the chain. Subjects also were informed that 
they and their partners must work equally hard to give away 
a point. This information was given to preclude subjects 
attributing signs of inequity to differences in the 
apparatus rather than to differences in the amount of work 
they and their partners were putting into the exchange 
relationships. Finally subjects were informed that each 


point they received from their partners was worth 1¢ to them 
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and each point they gave away would cost them 0.1¢. 

Subjects were provided with an interaction panel, Fig. 
4, which apparently allowed them to exchange with their 
partners. The response buttons, A and B, permitted subjects 
to respond to their exchange partners ostensively located at 
the ends of the chain. The "Change Switch" allowed the 
subjects to choose either of their partners at any time and 
also prevented simultaneous responding to both partners. To 
ensure that the subjects operate only "live" buttons, lights 
were located in the response buttons which illuminated only 
if the "Change Switch" was pointing in the direction of the 
manipulated button. The counters labelled "To Partner A" and 
"To Partner B" indicated the number of points the subjects 
ostensively gave to their partners. The counters labelled 
“From Partner A" and "From Partner B" indicated the number 
of points the subjects received from their partners. The 
operant programming equipment controlled the points which 
appeared on the four counters. 

Sixteen channel Compatible Printers (Med Associates) 
recorded the responses made by the subjects to their 
partners, the reinforcements they obtained from their 
partners, and the number of times the subjects switched from 
one partner to the other every minute. Mechanical counters 
recorded the number of seconds the subjects spent responding 
to each of their partners, and the number of points subjects 
gave away to each of their alternatives. These data were 


recorded at five minute intervals. 
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Fig. 4 Subject Interaction Panel 
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E. Independent and Dependent Variables 

The independent variable for Hypothesis I, the matching 
hypothesis, was the log of the ratio of obtained 
reinforcements the subjects received from their exchange 
partners. The reinforcements received from Partner A, formed 
the numerator of this ratio, and the reinforcements from 


Partner B the denominator. Operant programming equipment 
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controlled the rate at which the subjects could receive 
reinforcement. This equipment was programmed for the 
following eight concurrent interval schedules (VI 2.2 sec/VI 
4 sec, VI 2.6 sec VI/4 sec, VI 3 sec/VI 4 sec, VI 3.4 sec/VI 
4 sec, VI 4 sec/VI 2.2 sec, VI 4 sec/VI 2.6 sec, VI 4 sec/VI 
3 sec, VI 4 sec/VI 3.4 sec). The dependent variable for 
Hypothesis I was operationalized in terms of the subject's 
log ratio of response to Partners A and B, and the log ratio 
of time the subject spent responding to Partners A and B. 
The independent variable for Hypothesis II, the 
stimulus control hypothesis, was the disparity between what 
the subjects gave to and received from their alternative 
exchange partners. When both partners acted equitably, 
subjects gave away points according to the same schedules 
which determined the points they received, the eight 
concurrent interval schedules presented previously. Under a 
condition of one equitable and one inequitable relationship, 
subjects gave away seven points to Partner A for every five 
points they received from Partner A. At the same time, there 
was only a small random disparity between the points 
subjects gave and received from Partner B. The rate at which 
points were given away was also controlled by the operant 
programming equipment. The intercept of the matching 
equation was the dependent variable for the stimulus control 


hypothesis. 
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F. Debriefing of Subjects 

At the end of the twelfth experimental session, 
subjects were given their $40.00 bonus for completing the 
experiment and then questioned to determine whether they 
were suspicious of the conditions of the experiment. 
Subsequent to this, subjects were informed of the true 
condition of the experiment, and questions they had 
concerning the experiment were answered. Subjects were then 
asked not to discuss the experiment with anyone until the 


completion of the research. 
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III. Data Analysis 


A. Suspicion and Aggregation 

Only Subject 12 guessed that he was interacting with a 
machine rather than with other subjects. He reported that he 
became aware of this approximately three quarters of the way 
through the experiment. The data are consistent with his 
verbal report of when he became suspicious. Subject 12 
matched during the first and second phases of the 
experiment. For Phase I the correlation between his response 
and reinforcement ratios was r?2 = 0.87 and the correlation 
between his time and reinforcement ratios was r2 = 0.84. The 
corresponding correlations for Phase II are r2 = 0.79 and r2 
= 0.75. All correlations are significant at the 0.05 level 
of significance. Finally, during Phase III when Subject 12 
was aware that there had been a deception, the correlations 
were not significant. The correlation between his response 
and reinforcement ratios was r2 = 0.41 and the correlation 
between the time and reinforcement ratios was r? = 0.43. The 
realization that he was interacting with a machine 
negatively affected Subject 12’s behavior. Consequently his 
data are not reported in the following analysis. 

In animal research, rather than exposing an organism to 
each value of the reinforcement ratio for a fixed period of 
time, the organism is exposed to the reinforcement ratio 
until its behavior stabilizes. Following this, data from 


several more weeks of responding are then aggregated to form 
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a single data point. In this research, the data were also 
aggregated beginning with the last five minutes of exposure 
to each value of the reinforcement ratio. The last five 
minutes were examined first to avoid including in the data 
the unstable behavior which follows a change in the 
reinforcment ratio. If during the last five minutes of 
exposure, the subject did not respond at least one hundred 
times to each partner and receive at least one reinforcement 
from each partner, the last ten minutes of exposure were 
examined. This procedure was followed until the subject met 
the criterion of one hundred responses to and one 
reinforcement from each of his partners. 

If the degree of aggregation required to meet criterion 
varied across the three phases of the experiment, the 
analysis was based on the lowest level of aggregation which 
was common to all three phases. Table 1 presents the level 
of aggregation for the eleven subjects. By maintaining a 
constant level of aggregation across the three phases of the 
experiment, differences between phases cannot be attributed 
to differences in aggregation. 

One further comment must be made concerning the 
aggregation of data. The mean level of aggregation for males 
was significantly greater than the mean level of aggregation 
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Table 1 Level of aggregation in minutes 


Sub ject Minutes of 
aggregation 


tN el 


1 12 

2 5 

3 25 

FEMALES 

= ES 

2) 5 

6 ¢) 

30 

8 20 

Sg 20 MALES 

10 20 
11 30 


B. Hypothesis I: The Matching Hypothesis 

The first hypothesis stated that there would be a 
positive correlation between the log response ratio and the 
log reinforcement ratio. Hypothesis I also stated that there 
would be a positive correlation between the log time ratio 
and the log reinforcement ratio. Table 2 presents these 
correlations. Of the sixty-six r* values, sixty are 
significantly greater then zero (p < 0.025 1 tail). This 
strongly supports the descriptive power of the matching law 


in human social interaction. 
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Table 2 r? between log response ratios, log time 
ratios and log reinforcement ratios 


Return to 
Baseline Intervention Baseline 

Subject Response Time Response Time Response Time 
Ratio Ratio Ratio Ratio Ratio Ratio 

1 0.34 0736 0.50 0.83% 0.00 O38 
2 0.93% 0.78 0.80 0.84 0.90 0.90* 
3 0.82 0.87% 0.98* 0.98* 0.72* 0.66* 
4 0.76* 0.79% 0.90* 0.94 0.98* 0.98* 
3) 0.78* 0.75% 0.87* 0.85 0.82 0.92 
6 0.69* 0.61% 0.61* 0.64% 0.67% 0.63* 
if 0.63% 0.54* 0.84 0.84 0.99 0.97% 
8 0218 OF 0.91% 0.92 0.87% 0.74 
9g 0.72 0.70% 0.76* 0.82 0.93% 0.89 
10 0.98* 0.98 0.97% 0.95 O/3* 0.54 
11 0.92 0.91% 0.99 0.99* 0.98 0.98* 


* p < 0.025 1 tail 


C. Hypothesis II: The Stimulus Control Hypothesis 

The behavior of Subject 1 poses a problem with respect 
to Hypothesis II. As can be seen in Table 2, during the 
first and third phases of the experiment, Subject 1 was not 
under the control of the money given to her by her 
alternative exchange partners. Consequently good estimates 
are not possible of the intercepts during these two phases 
of the experiment. Without an estimate of the intercept for 
at least one of the two phases, there is no standard against 
which the intercept for the second phase of the experiment 
can be contrasted. Consequently it is necessary to eliminate 


Subject 1's data for the analysis of Hypothesis I1. 
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Table 3 presents the intercepts and the order in which 
equity was manipulated for the two groups of subjects. 
Except for three instances, exposure to one inequitable and 
one equitable relationship resulted in an intercept lower 
than the intercept observed when both relationships were 
equitable. Subject 7 failed to exhibit recovery when the 
third phase intercepts were based on both time and response 
ratios. Subject 9 did not show recovery when the third phase 
intercept was based on the response ratio. However, the data 
generally indicated a systematic relationship between the 
presence of the discriminative stimulus, inequity, and 
variation in the intercept of the matching equation. 

Rarely under conditions of two equitable relationships 
were the intercepts exactly equal to the theoretical value 
of zero. This renders testing the intercepts against zero 
problematic. To eliminate this Secoen and to supplement the 
previous analysis, a repeated measures analysis of variance 
was performed to see if the intercepts systematically varied 
with the manipulation of inequity. In the initial analysis, 
sex of subject did not have a significant effect on the 
intercepts. Consequently, in the subsequent analysis sex, of 
subject was ignored. Tables 4 and 5 present the summary 
tables for the repeated measures analysis of variance for 
Group 1 subjects. In Table 4, the intercepts are based on 
the matching equations employing the log response ratio as 
the dependent measure. In Table 5, the intercepts are based 


on matching equations employing the log time ratios as the 
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Table 3 Intercepts Based on Response and Time Ratios, © 
Order of Presentation: Group 1 Equity Inequity 
Equity; Group 2: Inequity Equity Inequity 


Group. 21% 
Response Ratio Intercepts Time Ratio Intercepts 
Subject Equity Inequity Equity Equity Inequity Equity 
4 1) a -0.70** 0.08 0.02 meget 0.00 
3) O02 023 en hh ag aUeen 0.06 
8 0.00 ai Oecd ha at) 2 7020S -0.08 i eR 
10 0.04 Pans, 70:09 On 0H TV eOF- 170503 
Mean ORO BOn29 -0.04 0.00 -0.24 0.00 
GROUD 2: 
Response Ratio Intercepts Time Ratio Intercepts 


Subject Inequity Equity Inequity Inequity Equity Inequity 


2 -0=26* 0.06 =0:508 Ss 0.05 Ovo S 
3 = Onao* OES =024 -0.47** OM tel, qOrw 
6 Oe 2 0.01 -0.04 =0' 208 0.09 201.0 
7 -0.29** -0.08 > OF 07 = 210 —Ouatt O08 
9 -0.42 -0.24 PO stt9 30.29 0.08 S0705 
st aOR Soe ele iO -0.28** OFS a -0.04 =O 23% 
Mean ZO a4 ei er Oks: One io a 20 0.04 Sb aa eo. 
peepee 25.) chai 
Sipe -05 1 tail 


dependent variable. Tables 6 and 7 present the corresponding 
summary tables for Group 2. For Group 1 subjects, when 
response ratios were employed to estimate the matching 
equation, the intercepts of the equations did not vary 
systematically with the manipulation of inequity. However, 
for these subjects, when time ratios were employed to 
estimate the equations, the intercepts of the resulting 


equations were significantly different from one another. For 
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Table 4 Group 1 repeated measures analysis of variance 
summary table, intercepts based on response 


ratios 
SUM OF DEGREES OF MEAN F 
SOURCE SQUARES FREEDOM SQUARES RATIO PROBABILITY 
Sub jects 0.062 3 0.024 
Repeated 
Measure Died 2 0.41.08 4 0) 0 MAS 
Within 
Repeated 
Measures 0.203 6 0.034 


Table 5 Group 1 repeated measures analysis of variance 
summary table, intercepts based on time 


ratios 

SUM OF DEGREES OF MEAN F 
SOURCE SQUARES FREEDOM SQUARES RATIO’ PROBABILITY 
Sub jects 0.015 i) 0.005 
Repeated 
Measure 0.243 2 0.079 11.934 0.008 
Within 
Repeated 


Measures 0.040 6 0007 
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Table 6 Group 2 


SOURCE 


Subjects 


Repeated 
Measure 
Within 
Repeated 


summary 
ratios 


SUM OF 
SQUARES 


repeated measures analysis of variance 


AG 


table, intercepts based on response 
DEGREES OF MEAN F 
eee ees Me A Soca yh a ne 
5 0.023 
2 aes! 127,013 0.002 
10 0.010 


Measures 
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SOURCE 


Sub jects 


Repeated 
Measure 
Within 
Repeated 


Group 2 
summary 
ratios 


SUM OF 
SQUARES 


repeated measures analysis of variance 


table, intercepts based on time 
DEGREES OF MEAN F 
221s SS aaa diligent cape De gc ee cer 
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10 Ug OZ 
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Group 2 subjects, Tables 6 and 7, regardless of whether the 
intercepts were bases on the log response ratios or the log 
time ratios, the intercepts differed significantly from one 
another across the three phases of the experiment. 

To examine the differences amongst the intercepts in 
greater detail, Scheffe’s tests for multiple comparisons 
were performed. In performing these tests, three different 
comparisons were made. The phase one intercepts were tested 
against the phase two intercepts, the phase three intercepts 
were tested against the phase two intercepts, and the phase 
one and three intercepts, in combination, were tested 
against the second phase intercepts. Since there was no 
effect of the inequity manipulation for Group 1 subjects 
when response ratios were employed to estimate the matching 
equations, the intercepts based on these data were not 
subjected to Scheffe’s test. Table 8 presents the results of 
the Scheffe’s test for the remaining data. As can be seen in 
Table 8, all the comparisons were significant. The direction 
of the differences can be seen in Table 9 which presents the 
mean intercepts for the two groups. In all cases, in Table 
9, the mean intercept values, when subjects were exposed to 
one equitable and one inequitable relationship, were less 
than the mean intercepts when subjects were exposed to two 


equitable relationships. 
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Table 8 Scheffe’s test for multiple comparison 


Group 1 
Dependent Comparison F Ratio/ Probability 
Variable Degrees of f 
Time ratios Baseline vs. 15.44/(2,9) OnOS 


Intervention 


Return to 
baseline vs. 
intervention txt (25.95) 0.01 


Baseline and 

return to 

baseline vs. 

intervention 20a / 24 9) O20] 
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Response ratios Baseline vs. Ove LZ) O03 
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Return to 
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intervention Mee ate noe) 0.05 


Baseline and 
return to 
baseline vs. 


intervention Penis /(2 315) 0201 
Time ratios Baseline vs. 

intervention 28825 / 02.010) O503 

Return to 

baseline vs. 

intervention Geio/ Ver lo) 0.05 
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Table 9 Mean intercepts across the three phases of 
the experiment 


Group 1 

Equity Inequity Equity 
ee es wicer ehh ive soca) wichonge partners: the 
time ratios =0.002 02235 0.002 

Group 2 

Inequity Equity Inequity 
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response ratios -0.308 =O05.028 Ove U 
Based on 
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IV. Discussion 
The results of this research clearly demonstrate that the 
matching law describes the behavior of actors when they are 
confronted with alternative social exchange partners. The 
matching law predicted very precisely how subjects would 
distribute their time and behavior in response to the 
reinforcements they received from their alternative 
partners. By supporting the matching law conceptualization 
of choice, the data with equal clarity indicate that the 
position of current exchange theorists is untenable. 
Subjects in this research did not interact solely with the 
alternative partner who proved to be the more generous. 
Their behavior was not in accord with Homans’, Thibaut and 
Kelley’s, and Emerson’s account of choice in social 
interaction. 

While it is important that this research has been able 
to demonstrate the applicability of the matching law to 
social situations, it is perhaps of even greater importance 
that this research has shown that the intercept of the 
matching equation is sensitive to the manipulation of a 
sociologically important social stimulus. The intercepts of 
the matching equations in this research deviated from the 
theoretical value of zero, away from the inequitable 
partner. Subjects responded more and spent more time 
interacting with their equitable partners than was warranted 
by the relative number of reinforcements they received from 


this partner. 
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The sensitivity of the intercept to the manipulation of 
socially important stimuli has important implications for 
both the operational and theoretical levels of exchange 
theory. At the operational level, the intercept provides a 
quantitative and directly interpreted measure of the effects 
of a systematic difference between alternative exchange 
partners. This point is illustrated by the matching . 
equations for Subject 2 for the initial inequitable phase of 


the experiment and the subsequent equitable phase. 


inequity® tm (Bb/Bobrst-0.28 +20./92 *imr(Rb/Re) 


Equity In (Bb/Bc) 0/06 +Hake00 nin iGRb/Re) 
When Rb and Rc are equal, the log of the reinforcement ratio 
is equal to zero and the predicted value of the log response 
ratio is equal to the intercept. When the antilog of the log 
response ratio and intercept are taken, the following 


obtains. 
Inequity Bb/Bc = 0.76 
Equity Bb/Bc = 1.06 
The value 0.76 indicates that if the reinforcements obtained 


from both alternatives were equal, that Subject 2 would 


respond 76 times to her inequitable partner for every 100 
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times she responded to her equitable partner. Similarly, the 
value 1.06 indicates that in the second phase of the 
experiment, under a condition of equal reinforcements from 
both alternatives, Subject 2 would respond 106 times to the 
partner who had previously treated her inequitably for every 
100 responses she gave to the partner who had previously 
acted equitably. As can be seen from this example, the 
intercept of the matching equation captures the effects of 
systematic differences between alternatives in a manner 
which is very easily interpreted. 

Employing In k as the operational definition of the 
effects of systematic differences between alternatives has 
marked advantages over the approach of Hamblin (1977) to 
this problem. Hamblin advanced a multivariate version of the 
matching equation in which the systematic difference between 
alternatives is included as a term in his equation. 
Hamblin’s equation is presented below. His equation has been 
changed to make his notation consistent with the notation 
employed throughout this thesis. 

Ine (Bb/Bo)}o=01n-kKe toa dine (RbARC}xtonuIn. (V¥b/Ve} 


Vb and Vc represent the value of the reinforcers received 
from the two alternatives. A problem with this approach is 
that it requires a level of measurement which is not often 
found. Rarely in social psychology is the independent 
variable assigned a numeric value which corresponds to some 


under lying metric. Most stimuli of interest to social 
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psychologists are conditioned stimuli, and are not as easily 
measured as Hamblin’s concept of value. Thus unless status 
were first quantified, the effects of having exchange 
partners of unequal status could not be investigated. The 
bivariate version of the matching equation does not require 
this level of measurement in order for research to proceed. 
Rather all that is necessary is to create a systematic 
difference between alternatives without regard to the degree 
of difference which exists between the alternatives. 
Consequently, employing the intercept of the bivariate 
matching equation to capture the effects of systematic 
differences between alternatives is methodologically more 
tractable than Hamblin’s multivariate approach. 

The sensitivity of the intercept In k to systematic 
differences between alternatives also has important 
theoretical implications for the development of social] 
exchange theory. The differences which exist between 
alternatives which are of concern to social psychologists 
pertain to such variables as equity, status, attitudinal 
similarity, and degree of previous exposure. Berger and his 
associates (1977) are concerned with how individuals respond 
differentially to individuals of higher or lower status. 
Byrne (1971) is concerned with how differences in 
attitudinal similarity affect interaction. Finally, Zajonc 
(1968) is concerned with how differences in previous 
exposure affect attraction. All these authors are concerned 


with how systematic variation in one or another variable 
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affects how an individual responds to his social 
environment. In developing their discussion concerning the 
effects of variables such as status, attitudinal similarity, 
and degree of previous exposure, the authors have developed 
unique theories to explain the effects of each of these 
variables. The sensitivity of the intercept of the matching 
equation to systematic differences between alternatives in 
combination with the principle of discrimination (Homans, 
1974: 22), may render possible the integration of these 
particular theories with a matching law based theory of 
social exchange. This contention is based on the position 
that many of the variables of interest, such as status, 
function as discriminative stimuli. 

_In this research it was argued that signs of inequity 
biased the matching equations because such signs function as 
discriminative stimuli. Other variables of interest to 
social psychologists may function in an analogous manner. 
For example, actors may find that responding to a high 
status actor is more likely to result in positive 
consequences than responding in a similar fashion to low 
status actors. If such differential consequences obtain, 
then status characteristics acquire discriminative 
functions. That is, an individual is more likely to emit 
deferential responses in the presence of a high status actor 
than a low status actor. 

If this characterization of status as a discriminative 


stimulus is correct, then it would be predicted that in an 
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exchange setting involving alternative partners of unequal 
status, that an individual would respond more to the high 
status actor than was warranted by the relative number of 
reinforcements obtained from this individual. The intercept 
of the matching equation would deviate from the theoretical 
value of zero toward the higher status exchange partner. The 
effects of status on interaction from this perspective are 
accounted for by the stimulus control proposition in 
combination with the matching law. 

If analogous arguments are possible with respect to 
other variables which past research has shown to affect 
interaction, then one could account for the effects of such 
variables in terms of a standard set of propositions, rather 
than creating unique theories to account for the effects of 
each of them separately. For example, if the effects of 
status on interaction can be accounted for by the stimulus 
control proposition in combination with the matching law, 
the elaborate set of propositions developed by Berger and 
his associates to account for the effects of status is 
rendered unnecessary. To the extent that the development of 
a standard set of propositions is possible, the concept of 
bias may prove to be the theoretical point at which the 
various theories of interaction intersect with a matching 
law based theory of social exchange. 

The matching law conceptualization of social exchange 
provides a parsimonious and precise description of the 


relationship between an actor’s behavior toward alternative 
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social exchange partners and the reinforcements received 
from these alternative partners. As a basic principle of 
social exchange theory, the matching law locates an actor's 
relationships within a broad network of social 
relationships. Relationships are not viewed in isolation but 
rather in terms of their functioning as alternatives for one 
another. In doing so, the matching law makes choice the 
major focus of attention for social exchange theory. This is 
in marked contrast to previous conceptualizations which have 
stressed the law of effect and absolute rates of response. 
While the law of effect must still be included in any 
behavioral theory of exchange, it can no longer serve as the 
basis of predicting choice. Rather the matching law, with 
its concern with relative rates of response (i.e. 
sociometric choice) is a more appropriate basic premise. It 
provides a simple and precise account of How an actor 
distributes his time and behavior between alternative 


exchange partners. 
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Appendix A 


Absolute Rates of Response and 
The Matching Law 
Although single operant principles cannot be employed 

to predict behavior in concurrent operant settings, the 
opposite is not the case. The absolute response rate on one 
Key in a concurrent operant setting can be predicted on the 
basis of reinforcements obtained in that setting. Hunter and 
Davison (1978: 536) propose two alternative equations which 
can be employed to predict absolute response rates in 


concurrent operant settings. These equations are presented 


below. 
Daan Rate 2: Rice waren eae eee me ta (1) 
Bari! Wedany Rem Coats aor Pee ee Seti ii eae ray 


where Pi is the overall response rate on key i, 


Ri is the overall obtained reinforcement rate resulting 
from responding on key i, 


xR is the sum of Ri across n Keys, and 


Ki is empirically derived. 


The value of a which was employed in estimating Eq. (1) 
and (2) was the estimated value of a based on Baum’s log 
ratio formulation of the matching law. Hunter and Davison 
took "pair-wise" ratios of the data from the four keys, A to 
D (i.e. A/B, B/C, ... D/A) and fit these ratios across the 
six experimental conditions where there were four operants. 


These data were fit according to the following equation. 
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In Eq. (3), the values of Pi and Pj are equivalant to the 
values of Bb and Bc employed throughout this thesis. 

In fitting Eq. (1), the percentage of variance 
explained ranged from 77% to 90% across the four birds 
employed by the authors, with a mean variance explained of 
85%. When Eq. (2) was estimated for each bird, the variance 
explained ranged from 77% to 92% with a mean of 86%. It is 
apparent then that although single operant principles cannot 
be employed to predict relative rates of responding in 
concurrent operant settings, that absolute rates of 
responding can be predicted on the basis of modified 


versions of the matching law. 
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Appendix B 


Instructions to Research Participants: 
Centre Person 

The purpose of this research is to study long term 
social interaction. As you can see from the following 
diagram, you are the centre person in a three person chain. 
You have two people you can interact with, Partner A and 
Partner B. Two other research participants act as these two 
individuals. 


Pantner A=-----<--- Ya Ve ale anal Slag Fac Partner B 


You interact with your partners by means of the gray 
interaction panel in front of you. 

The interaction panel allows you to interact with your 
two partners by pressing the buttons marked A and B. By 
rapidly pressing button A, you can give points to your 
Partner A. You give points to your Partner B in the same 
way. You are the only source of points for your partners. 
The numbers which appear on the counters marked To Partner A 
and To Partner B tell you how many points you have given 
each of them. To switch your attention from one partner to 
the other, you must throw the switch marked Change Switch in 
her direction. For example, if you throw the switch in the 
direction of Partner B, this will turn ona light on Partner 
B's panel telling her that you are ready to interact with 
her. If you notice that when you are pressing a particular 


button that the button does not light up, this means that 
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the Change Switch is pointing in the wrong direction. Also, 
because of the Change Switch, you can interact with only one 
partner at a time. 

Only while the Change Switch is pointing in the 
direction of a particular partner, can that partner give you 
points. The numbers which appear on the counters marked From 
Partner A and From Partner B tell you how many points each 
of your partners has given you. 

For each point you receive from each of your partners, 
you will receive one cent (1¢). However, each point you give 
away to one of your partners will cost you one tenth of a 
cent (0.1¢). You will be paid the difference between what 
you earn and give away at the end of every second 
experimental session. The interaction panels are designed so 
that you and your partners must work ETN hard to give 
away one point. 

When you hear the sound of the buzzer, you may begin 
interacting with your partners. After 1 hour, the buzzer 
will sound again telling you to stop interacting. Please 
remain seated until the research assistant tells you that 
you can leave. 

If you have any questions concerning how to operate the 
panel or what any of the counters indicate, please ask the 


research assistant now, before the research begins. 
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